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ON THE RELATIVE CAPABILITIES FOR EXPRESSION, 
AFFORDED BY PSALM TUNES, SET 
PIECES, AND CHANTS. 


Aut the metaphysicians divide the operations of the human mind 
into two great classes; whether they name them, with Locke, the 
understanding and the will ; or, with Stewart, the active and moral 
powers ; or, with Brown, the intellectual faculties and the emotions. 
Every person, learned or unlearned, knows that he experiences two 
distinct classes of mental operations in relation to every subject: he 
can exercise his understanding upon it, and he can experience cer- 
tain affections or emotions in regard to it ; or, in other words, he can 
have thoughts about it, and he can have feelings about it. These 
two kinds of mental action, though manifestly distinct, have yet a 
most intimate connection with each other. When the mind is engaged 
in thinking on any particular subject, the feelings which belong to 
that subject, or those which it has a tendency to excite in our minds, 


*5-are called into action involuntarily: and on the contrary, when we 


feel strongly upon any subject, it is sure to engross a large share of 
our thoughts. 

These, then, the thoughts and the feelings, are what we experi- 
ence within ourselves, and what we wish to express to others. It is 
well known that language is the appropriate means of expressing the 
thoughts ; and it will be here taken for granted, though it will proba- 
bly be made the subject of investigation in future numbers, that music 
is given to us as the appropriate expression of the feelings: though 
we certainly have other means of expressing both. Language is 
merely the expression of thought; and instrumental music, that is, 
bare music, so far as it is any thing, is the mere expression of feeling. 

In vocal music, however, we have both combined. ‘The words 
furnish a subject for the exercise of the thoughts; and that subject, 
by means of those thoughts, is calculated to awaken in us certain 
emotions and feelings. When we read or speak those words, we ex- 
press our thoughts thereupon ; and when we sing them, we either do, 
or we ought, to express our feelings thereupon. ‘Thus, take the 
words of the Hallelujah Chorus in Handel’s Messiah: Hallelujah! 
for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ; and 
he shall reign forever and ever, King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
If we read them or speak them, we express the thoughts we are 
taught to entertain concerning the coming and kingdom of the Lord: 
and if we sing this chorus, we express, or we ought to express, the 
feelings or emotions which every humble Christian ought to experi- 
ence in contemplation of his coming and kingdom. 

It is proposed to pursue this subject at present, only as it stands 
related to church music, or rather, to music used in worship. Our 
metrical psalms and hymns, the church services, the Psalms of David 
as they stand in the Bible, and many other portions of that holy 
book, furnish an abundant store of subjects for the contemplation of 
our thoughts, and evidently calculated to call forth in us the most 











sublime, the most thankful, the humblest, and the tenderest emotions. 


It therefore becomes an interesting object of inquiry, what are the 
means, and what are the best means, which music affords us, for the 
expression of these emotions. To the first of these questions, these 
means are three; psalm and hymn tunes; set pieces, in one, two, 
three, four or more parts; and chants. Metrical psalms and hymns 
are generally sung to psalm tunes, though they are occasionally com- 
posed to set pieces. Church services, not being metrical, cannot be 
sung to psalm tunes, but sometimes have set pieces composed for 
them, and are sometimes sung to chants. The same is true of the 
Psalms of David, and other portions of the Bible. 

Now of these three classes of music, psalm tunes, set pieces, and 
chants, it cannot be doubted that the superiority in regard to expres- 
sion, belongs to set pieces. When a composer writes a piece of 
music for particular words, his professed object is to express in music 
the feelings and emotions which those words inspire: and this may 
be done the more perfectly, the less is the number of parts in which 
he writes ; as a song may be made more expressive than a duett, and 
a duett than a chorus. It is true, he may not be equal to the task ; 
or, if he is in general, he may not always succeed. The power of 
expression with which Handel has set the different parts of the Mes- 
siah is very unequal. In some parts, he seems to have developed 
something superhuman ; while in other parts, he is much less success- 
ful, to say the least. ‘These views teach us the reason why we have 
so many set pieces of music, which are of so little value, so worth- 
less, nay, worse than worthless, A set piece, which does not express 
the feelings that belong to the words, in a manner that can be felt, is 
fit only to be thrown away. If it is used, it will only vitiate the 
taste and the feelings of those who use it: since all that we ought to 
desire to do, in singing it, is to express the emotions which the words 
ought to inspire. However good the music in itself may be, if it 
does not do this, it separates vocal music from its legitimate, its true 
object. 

Psalm tunes, on the contrary, are not composed for particular 
words; but are a general formula in which many verses, and even 
many psalms and hymns, are intended to be sung. They cannot, 
therefore, express a particular affection ; but only a general affection, 
or a certain class of affections: and leaders of choirs show their abil- 
ity or inability to perceive what class of affections or emotions a 
psalm tune expresses, by the appropriateness or inappropriateness 
with which they select a tune for a particular psalmor hymn, Psalm 
tunes, therefore, in their capabilities for expression, are altogether in- 
ferior to set pieces ; where the composer ought to have nothing else 
in view, but to express the emotions that belong to the words. 

The remarks here made upon psalm tunes, are also true of chants. 
Chants are not composed for a particular set of words; but are a 
general formula of musical expression to which several verses of a 
psalm, and even several psalms, are intended to be sung. They, 
therefore, do not express the feeling that belongs to a particular set 
of words; but a general feeling, or a class of feelings; such as are 
awakened by the sentiments included under some, genera subject 
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Indeed, in this point of view, there is little difference between the 
psalm tune and the chant, as regards their capability of expression. 
Neither of them is adapted to particular words ; but both are com- 
posed for several verses, or different sets of words, of the same gen- 
eral character. 

Thus far it is shown, that set pieces, or music composed for par- 
ticular words, have a much greater power of expression than either 
psalm tunes or chants ; and that the two latter, as regards the general 
object of their construction, stand on nearly equal ground in this re- 
spect. But set pieces, though they may be sung occasionally, or 
even frequently, are yet certainly not adapted for general use in wor- 
ship in this country. If, therefore, chants and psalm tunes stand on 
nearly the same ground, in regard to their being constructed for appli- 
cation to several verses, or different sets of words, there still remains 
an important inquiry, namely, which of the two affords the greatest 
facilities for expression, in the mode of applying the words, and in 
practical use. 

Allowing to psalm tunes all the excellences which they confessedly 
possess, and they are many, they still labor under some very serious 
defects. Some of these are well known, and acknowledged by all. 
A large portion of them are written in even time, formerly called 
common time, now double and quadruple ; that is, they are made up 
of notes of equal length, though these notes are alternately accented 
and unaccented. Now the hymns that are sung to them are indeed 
made up of a succession of accented and unaccented syllables ; and 
though the rhythmical accent of the tune may agree with the speak- 
ing or reading accent of the hymn,’ yet the musical expression does 
not agree with the reading expression, because the notes are of equal 
length, whereas the accented syllables occupy more time in reading 
than the unaccented ones. ‘This gives a disagreeable stiffness to the 
whole performance ; and it is impossible to avoid it, except to a very 
limited degree. 

Nor is this all. The accented syllables of the hymns not only 
occupy more time in speaking or reading than the unaccented ones, 
but the mind feels that the two differ greatly in their relative impor- 
tance. Now the superior importance of the accented syllables is but 
poorly represented by the musical accent merely, when, at the same 
time, the unaccented syllables receive an unnatural importance from 
being protracted as long as the accented ones. This circumstance 
does not diminish the stiffness and want of expression. 

Besides, it not unfrequently happens, that the rhythm or accent of 
the poetry does not agree with the rhythm or accent of the tune. In 
regular long, common, and short metre hymns, the first, third, fifth, 
&c. syllables are unaccented, and the second, fourth, sixth, &c. are 
accented. But it not unfrequently happens, that the accented and 
unaccented syllables change places, especially at the beginning of a 
line; thus: — 


Life is the time to serve the Lord. 


Here the first syllable is accented, and the second and third are not ; 
but if this line were sung to the tune of Old Hundred, the first sylla- 
ble would be unaccented, and the second accented, contrary to the 
reading accent and to the sense. The same difficulty sometimes 
occurs in the middle of a line. In order to remedy this irregular and 
wrong accent at the beginning of a line, tunes have been made which 
begin on the accented part of the measure: but this is no improve- 
ment ; since such tunes are equally unfavorable for the application of 
verses in which the accent is regular. 

The.pad effect of giving notes of equal length to accented and 
unaccented syllables, is in part obviated by having tunes composed in 
triple measure, in which twice as long a note is given to an accented 


as to an unaccented syllable. ‘This, in some respects, is an improve- | 


ment; yet it does not but partially obviate the stiffness; and where 
the rhythm ’of a verse is at all irregular, as is frequently the case, it 
makes the matter worse. 











These are the chief grounds of defect or lack of expression in 
psalm tunes. Let us now examine how the case stands with chants. 
A chant is a piece of music in which a considerable part of a line is 
sung to one note, with a cadence generally of either three or five 
notes at the end. If the two following lines were sung to a chant, 
they would be divided thus : 


Bless Jehovah, | O my soul! 
And all that is within me, | bless his holy name! 


In each line, all the words before the dash are sung to one note, and 
the remaining syllables are sung to the cadence. Now in singing 
those words which are sung to one note, there is no limit or trammel 
whatever to the degree of expression that may be given to them, ex- 
cept it be the amount of practice and cultivation which a choir will 
devote to this object. When one is singing them alone, he may pour 
into them all the emotion which his soul feels; and so may a choir, 
with a suitable degree of practice. Syllables which are accented, 
emphatic, and long, may receive as much of accent, emphasis, and 
length, as the sense and the feeling inspire; and those which are un- 
accented, unimportant, and short, may be made as unaccented, unim- 
portant, and short, as the sense and the feeling require. Singing both 
kinds of syllables in this manner, introduces a constant, yet perpet- 
ually varying succession of the swelling and diminishing, the length- 
ening and the shortening, of the sounds; which are the only real 
instruments of expression, and which may be cultivated by practice 
to any desirable extent. 

It is true that the cadence of the chant is written according to the 
same laws as the psalm tunes. But it is not common that a single 
syllable is sung to each note of it, as in the above example. Fre- 
quently an accented syllable falls to the first or accented note in a 
measure, and two unaccented syllables to the second note; or some 
other equally agreeable combination: the various intermixture of 
which, produces a most pleasing variety. Besides, though the ca- 
dence is written in equal notes, yet if the preceding words have been 
sung with the proper degree of sensible expression, it will not stop 
here, but a goodly portion of it will be carried into the cadence. If 
the first part of the line has received that freedom and fulness of ex- 
pression which it ought, it will be found difficult to throw it off, and 
to sing the cadence with the stiffness of a psalm tune. Instances 
indeed occur in the cadence, in which accented syllables fall to unac- 
cented notes, and the reverse; but these cases are not more frequent 
than in psalm tunes, and produce the same effects. 

Having thus shown the capabilities for expression afforded in the 
chant, it may not be improper to state the principles that lie at the 
foundation of this expression, and the means by which it may be 
acquired. In singing the words that are sung to the first or chanting 
note, “the utterance, pronunciation, accent, emphasis and expression, 
should be the same as in slow reading. Accented and emphatic syl- 
lables should receive strong dynamic force, and unimportant syllables 
should be passed over lightly.” Of course, the changes from strong 
to light dynamic force, from syllable to syllable, should not be made 
abruptly ; but by the smooth and agreeable swelling and diminishing 
of the sounds. This, however, must be done in a natural and easy 
manner, similar to the changes from accented to unaccented syllables 
in speaking and reading. Good reading, slow, is the best guide to 
true expression in chanting. Understand the words, appreciate their 
meaning, feel their force, and yield your heart to the emotions which 
they inspire; and then endeavor to sing them in a manner adequate 
to their true character ; yet, in all cases, with simplicity and nature: 
this is the.true key to expression. Never allow any affectation to 
creep in, with regard to the ideas, the sentiments, or the emotions ; 
for it destroys expression ; which is nature, or else is nothing. 

Such are the true principles of chanting. As it is practised in the 
Episcopal Church in England, and in many cases in the same church 
in this country, the words that are sung to the first or chanting note, 
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are hurried through with such extreme rapidity, that it would seem 
impossible that they should be the object of thought, much less of 
feeling. Whether such a hurried performance is consistent with the 
sanctity of the house of God, or can furnish any aid to devotion, 
merits grave consideration. We are happy to say, that there are sev- 
eral of those churches in this country, whose practice is much more 
nearly conformed to the principles above stated. 

A work has recently been published in Boston by Mr. Mason, 
called the ‘“ Boston Collection of Church Music,” in which chanting 
is characterized as being “a union of the speaking and singing voices, 
or an agreement and alliance between speech and song.” ‘The same 
work also says that the words “are not to be sung, but to be recited, 
said or spoken;” and mentions it as “a very common fault that 
there is too much of the cantabile, or singing quality of voice, heard 
in chanting.” ‘This is stripping chanting of all its expression; 
and is much worse, than the hurried utterance spoken of above. 
Singing is one thing, recitation another; and to attempt a mixture of 
the two, can have no other effect, than to destroy all that is good in 
both. One thing only need be borne in mind, namely, that vocal 
music is the expression of the feelings and emotions which belong to 
the words or subject sung; and the more deeply those emotions are 
felt, and the more fully they are expressed in musical sounds, the 
better will be the singing, and the more powerful its effect on both 
performers and hearers ; whether in psalm tunes, set pieces, or chants. 

From what is laid down in this article, it will be seen that the 
chant is almost wholly free from those trammels that produce that 
disagreeable stiffness so universally acknowledged as being a great 
defect in psalm tunes. In some respects, chants are capable of 
greater expression, than set pieces. ‘They have the additional advan- 
tage of furnishing us with the means of bringing God’s Holy Word 
into this part of our worship; which would seem to be, of itself, a 
sufficient inducement to make us learn and adopt them. There is a 
growing disposition in the community, to learn what chanting is, and 
to realize its benefits. ‘To persons who feel this disposition, we can 
only speak in words of encouragement. Following the principles 
Jaid down in the “Massachusetts Collection of Psalmody,” and 
which are more fully developed in this article, they will not find 
chanting difficult at the outset; and the improvement which it will 
receive from practice and cultivation, will more than repay them for 
all their labor. It is to be hoped that this desire to introduce chant- 
ing will extend itself, and that ere long we shall find the Psalms of 
David and other parts of the Holy Scriptures thus used in all our 
churches. 


-body gave way under the pressure of his calamities. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
CHIEFLY ABRIDGED FROM HOGARTH’S MUSICAL HISTORY. 
[Continued from page 2.] 





Hanpex returned to England in the end of 1712. In the year 
following, on the ratification of the treaty of Utrecht, he was com- 
manded by Queen Anne to compose a Te Dewm and Jubilate, which 
were performed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the queen herself attending 
the service. He immediately resumed, with continued success, his 
occupation of writing Italian operas. 

On the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, when the elector of Han- 
over came over to assume the sovereignty, as George I. of England, 
Handel was out of favor, in part, as is supposed, on account of his 
preferring to return to England instead of remaining at Hanover, and 
in part, because he had composed the Te Dewm named above, to cel- 
ebrate an event, which, in the king’s view, was by no means consid- 
ered auspicious. It was to avert his displeasure, that Handel, at the 
instance of a friend who stood high in the king’s favor, composed his 
celebrated Water Music. A party of pleasure was arranged on the 
‘Thames, in which the king was prevailed upon to join; and this 
music was performed, under Handel’s direction, in a barge that ac- 
companied the party, Charmed with the music, his majesty asked 








who was the composer ; and this circumstance led, as was intended, 
to Handel’s restoration to favor. The pension of two hundred 
pounds, which had been allowed him by Queeh Anne, was doubled: 
and a few years afterwards, when he was employed to teach the 
princesses, two hundred more were added to it by Queen Caroline. 

These agreeable circumstances determined Handel to make England 
his permanent abode. His acquaintance was sought by persons of 
high rank ; and among others, by the accomplished Earl of Burling- 
ton, in whose mansion he took up his residence. Under this noble- 
man’s roof, he was left at full liberty to pursue the course of life most 
agreeable to him; with no other call upon him than that of occasion- 
ally directing the earl’s concerts, in which his own compositions 
generally formed the most prominent part. Here he resided three 
years, during which period he produced and published three operas, 
Amadigi, Teseo, and Il Pastor Fido, besides a variety of detached 
compositions, vocal and instrumental. 

In the year 1718, he received an invitation from the Duke of 
Chandos, to undertake the direction of the music of the chapel at his 
superb mansion of Cannons. While in this situation, he composed 
his celebrated anthems, a great number of instrumental pieces, the 
Serenata of Acis and Galatea, and the Oratorio of Esther. 

The opera had been for some time languishing in London ; and at 
length, in 1720, the Royal Academy of Music was established, em- 
bracing a plan for supporting and carrying on the Italian opera on a 
magnificent scale. As composers for this establishment, Handel was 
drawn from his residence at Cannons, Buononcini was brought from 
Rome, and Attilio Ariosti from Berlin. Handel and Buononcini soon 
came to be regarded as rivals; and on the performance of the opera 
of Muzio Scevola, in 1721, the public actually took sides. ‘This 
opera was the joint production of the three composers ; Attilio having 
composed the first act, Buononcini the second, and Handel the third. 
Though the palm was generally assigned to Handel, yet the public 
chose to dispute violently on the subject, and the excitement contin- 
ued for several years. 

It would not be interesting to the general reader to follow Handel 
through the ups and downs of his long operatic career. He continued 
to compose for the Royal Academy till 1728; and after this he com- 
posed for the King’s Theatre for more than ten years. Most of this 
time he displayed his gigantic strength in an arduous struggle against 
his successive rivals, and against the combined power of the nobility. 
The king, however, was always his friend. During this period he 
wrote some of his most celebrated compositions ; yet in this unavail- 
ing struggle, he lost all the property which he had previously accum- 
ulated, amounting to about fifty thousand dollars. Both his mind and 
He labored 
under a depression of spirits, amounting, according to some biogra- 
phers, to insanity ; and he had a stroke of the palsy. In this situation 
he was removed to Tunbridge, for the benefit of the waters; but his 
state of body and mind becoming worse and worse, he was; with 
much difficulty, prevailed upon to go to Aix-la-~Chapelle. There 
he received so much relief from the waters, and so much greater still 
from quiet and removal from the scene of his troubles, that his health 
was speedily restored. A story was related at Aix-la-Chapelle, that 
while in the bath one day, he was miraculously cured by one of the 
Catholic Saints; and that he went directly from the bath to the 
church to offer up his thanksgivings, and took his seat at the organ 
and performed in a style no less miraculous than his cure. In No- 
vember, 1737, he returned to London in the full possession of his 
former vigor. He immediately resumed his efforts in behalf of his 
theatre ; but he found it impossible to gain the public attention. 

In these circumstances, he finally abandoned the opera, and happily 
turned his thoughts entirely to that species of composition which has 
rendered his name immortal. He had already written the Oratorio 
of Esther, while at Cannons; and it had been performed, “ by his 
majesty’s command, at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, the 2d 
of May, 1732.” This performance was attended with “ prodigious 
success ;” and it is supposed that he was now incited by it to turn 
his attention entirely to the composition of oratorios. His imagination 
was kindled by the sublime poetry of the sacred writings; and he 
felt, as he himself declared, that this grave style of composition was 
best suited to the circumstances of a man descending into the vale of 
ears. 

; In pursuance of this plan, Handel, in January, 1739, produced his 
Oratorio of Saul, and in April following, Israel in Egypt. ‘These 
great works, however, do not appear at that time to have made any 
remarkable impression: and, what is more wonderful still, the Mes- 
siah, when first performed in 1741, was coldly received. Nothing 
can account for a circumstance so discreditable to the musical taste 
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of England, but the supposition that the spirit of factious hostility, 
against which Handel had struggled for so many years, was still active. 

The Messiah was first performed in 1741. This information is 
derived from the original score in Handel’s own hand writing, pre- 
served in the king’s library. ‘The Chevalier Neukomm examined the 
manuscript a few years since, and “ discovered a memorandum in the 
score, written in German by Handel, stating that he commenced it 
on the 22d of August, 1741, and finished the first part on the 28th ; 
that the second part was completed on the 6th of September ; and 
the whole on the 12th of the same month: and that it was per- 
formed for the first time on the 14th, two days after Handel had 
finished it.” ‘Thus it appears that this greatest achievement of his 
genius was composed in twenty-two days. Hogarth affects to think 
that these dates were made when Handel was copying it out; but it 
is generally believed that they are strictly the dates of its composi- 
tion. Why should they not be? It is well known that his opera 
of Rinaldo was composed in a fortnight. 

“When this piece,” the Messiah, “was first performed, the audi- 
ence were exceedingly struck and affected by the music in general ; 
but when the chorus struck up, “For the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth,” they were so transported, that they all, with the king, who 
happened to be present, started up and remained standing till the 
chorus was ended: and hence it became the fashion in England for 
the audience to stand while that part of the music is performing. 
Some days after the exhibition of this divine oratorio, Mr. Handel 
went to pay his respects to Lord Kinnoul, with whom he was partic- 
ularly acquainted. His lordship, as was natural, paid him some com- 
pliments on the noble entertainment which he had lately given to the 
town. ‘My lord,’ said Handel, ‘I should be sorry if I had only en- 
tertained them; I wish to make them better.’ ” 

This custom of standing during the performance of the Hallelujah 
Chorus is still universally prevalent in England, and it is to be hoped 
will soon be adopted here. 

Not long after the first performance of the Messiah in London, 
Handel took it with him to Dublin; and performed it there, on the 

7th of March, 1742. Burney says that this was its first perform- 
ance; but his error is clearly proved by what has been stated above. 
In the same year, Handel returned to London; and for some years 
afterwards, brought out, in succession, the rest of his oratorios. Though 
the Messiah was more and more favorably received, and always drew 
crowded houses, yet the performance of his other oratorios was so 
poorly attended as frequently not to defray the expenses ; and Handel 
at length, in 1745, actually became a bankrupt. His majesty, King 
George II., however, steadily supported him; and regularly attended 
his oratorios, when they were deserted by all his court. 

The following is a chronological list of Handel’s Oratorios and 


Cantatas : — 





Oratorios. Joshua, 1748 
a9 Solomon, —_— 

oe = a Alexander Balus, — 
Athalia, / b Spat Theodora, 1749 
Saul, 1739 Jephtha, 1751 
Israel in Egypt, — 
Messiah, ob 1741 Cantatas. 
Samson, 1743 Acis and Galatea, 1732 
Susannah, 1744 Alexander’s Feast, 1736 
Joseph, — Semele, 1744 
Belshazzar, 1745 Hercules, 1745 
Occasional Oratorio, 1746 Triumph of Time and 
Judas Maccabeus, — Truth, 1757 


In his latter years, Handel became blind; but this calamity did 
not diminish his powers as a public performer. It was affecting to 
see him, at upwards of seventy years of age, led to the organ, and 
then brought forward to make his usual obeisance to the audience : 
but even then, the concertos and extempore pieces, which he used to 
play between the acts of his oratorios, were distinguished by all his 
wonted strength of imagination, and energy of execution. At this 

iod, he was in the practice, even in his regular concertos, of play- 
ing the solo parts extempore. The full parts only were written for 
the orchestra: when he came to his solo, he played it extempore, ad- 
hering of course to the general design of the piece; and when he 
indicated, by a shake, that he had come to a close, the band went on 
with what was written before them. Though his blindness did not 
‘impair his intellectual vigor, it deeply affected his feelings. He was 
always much moved during the performance of his own pathetic air, 
“Total eclipse,” in Samson. 











His last appearance in public was on the 6th of April, 1759; 
when he performed as usual. In his last illness, he was perfectly 
sensible of his approaching dissolution ; and expressed a wish, several 
days before his death, that he might breathe his last on Good Friday, 
in hopes, as he said, of meeting his Lord and Savior on the day of 
his resurrection ; meaning the third day, on Easter Sunday following. 
His wish was fulfilled. He died on Good Friday, April 13th, 1759, 
at the age of seventy-five years. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey ; and over the place of his interment there has been erected a 
monument by Roubillac, consisting of his figure, in an erect posture, 
and holding a scroll, inscribed with the words, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” and the notes of the music to which these words are 
set in the Messiah. 

[To be continued.] 
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We have to apologize to our editorial brethren of the Musical 
Magazine, the Musical Visitor, and the Musical Reporter, for 
the unintentional omission of the courtesy due to them, in our first 
number. We also have to return our acknowledgements for the very 
handsome manner in which two of those periodicals have anticipated 
us, by a commendatory notice of the Cabinet. 

Our apology is founded on the fact, that, at a period when one of 
the editors was on the point of taking a journey, (about May 20,) it 
was ascertained that the matter for the first number would be wanted 
before his return; and being obliged to furnish it in great haste, from 
such documents as were already on hand, we had not time to prepare 
a suitable notice of our fellow-laborers in the good cause, nor to ex- 
plain our position in regard to them. We take the earliest opportu- 
nity to express our unfeigned regret for the omission. 

The Musical Magazine is the most ably conducted and most 
valuable musical periodical, that has ever been got up in this country. 
Its object evidently is to exhibit the high aims of the art, and its more 
important claims upon the public, as a means of human cultivation 
and improvement. ‘This it does, by able articles on these subjects, 
both original and translated ; and by reviews and criticisms of musical 
works and performances, tending to the same end. 


The Musical Visitor is a semi-monthly paper of less elevated 
pretensions ; but it is believed to be a work which is doing much 
good for the cause, in its humbler but not less important sphere. 


- The Musical Reporter is a monthly periodical of a very highly 
respectable character, both as regards its contents, and the style in 
which it is got up. ‘Though it does not assume so high an aim for 
the art as the Musical Magazine, it is a highly valuable publication, 
and is working much good for music. 


The editors of the Musical Cabinet do not regard their work as 
interfering at all with either of the above journals, nor as occupying 
the same ground as any other publication in this country. Its main 
object is to circulate monthly a collection of choice music, adapted 
to the wants of the public. The question was even discussed by 
them, whether they should not make the work consist of music only. 
But it was considered, that they would generally wish to insert some 
notices and remarks in each number upon the pieces of music pub- 
lished in it; and it was believed it would be made more useful, and 
more acceptable to the public, by giving a few pages of reading mat- 
ter, chiefly confined to subjects of a more practical and permanent 
character. Its plan is wholly unlike that of any existing publication 
in this country ; and the editors bespeak for it a share of the public 
patronage, but not at the expense of other musical journals, 
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TWO INTERLUDES FOR THE ORGAN. 





NO. 1 IN C MAJOR. 





NO. 2 IN A MINOR. 
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MOTETT, ; PERGOLESI. 25 


have mer - cy, have mer - cy, 
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am . in trou - ble: a. — strength | ~_— fail re 4 





have mer - cy, 


in trou - ble; 


in trou - ble: strength 










hope hath been in __ thee: 
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hope hath hath been in thee, O 

; said, thou 
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thou art 





said, 





my God. 







hope hath been in 








my hope hath 

















said, thou art my 





been 





thee; 





in 
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thee ; 


have 


have 


said, thou 








said,thou art my God. 


o 3 Ct Lord! in thee: 








art my God: 
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SONG TO A DEPARTED FRIEND, 29 


WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK. 
Andante. 


Count-less as the stars that 


wan-der, Or the sheep that gambol yonder, Thro’ the fields and o’er the lea; Or the birds a-bove us 


>» 


soar - ing, All a - round their sweet notes pour-ing, Were our hopes and prayers for thee: Were our 
> 


hopes and prayers for thee. 





2 3 
So were summer breezes sighing, ~~ 4 Rose-leaves from their stems are falling, 
When thy gentle voice was dying, Birds with mellow notes are calling, 

On our ears, forevermore. > O’er thy green sequestered grave. 
Now we know, with seraphs’ voices, And we seek thee, where the flowers 
Thine in realms of bliss rejoices, Spring unchilled, within the bowers, 

And we cease thee to deplore. And the willow branches wave. 
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ROMANCE FROM EURYANTHE, = c.mvonweme (August, 


FOR FOUR MEN’S VOICES. 



























Andante con moto. 
Tenore | mo. 
1. In the twi-lightgladeat even-ing,Once I used withthee to stray: While the 
Tenore 2 do. é 
1. In the twi-lightgladeat even-ing,Once I used withthee to stray: While the 
Basso | mo. 
twi- light gladeat even-ing,Once I used withthee to stray: While the 
Basso 2 do. 
1. In the twi-lightgladeat even-ing, Once I used withthee to stray: While the 
4 
Piano Forte. 
moon and stars so bright-ly Cheered our love-ly, lone-ly way. There, while dark’n - ing 4 
dim. i 
a 
moon and stars so bright-ly Cheered our love-ly, lone - ly - ing 


cres. 
. 











moon and stars so bright-ly Cheered our love-ly, lone-ly way. 
dim. 


crea. 
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moon and stars so bright-ly Cheered our love-ly, lone-ly way. There, 
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boughs hung o’er us, We in 





- haled the night-winds sigh: And the night-in - gale, so 





in - - haledthe night-winds sigh: And the night-in - gale, so 


boughs hung 






boughs hung o’er us, We _ in-- haledthe night-winds sigh: And the night-in- gale, so 





boughs hung - haled the night-winds sigh: And the night-in- gale, so 





ears brought mu-sic : To our ears brought mu - - sic 


ears brought mu-sic : b 


Pp 


ears brought mu-sic : brought mu-sic 


sweet - ly, ears brought mu-sic : brought mu -sic 


9 3 
Of the flowers our path bedecking, | Oft I’ve thought, ’mid life’s commotion, 
Oft I’ve made a wreath so fair ; Of that quiet, twilight spot ; 
Where the rose with lilies blending, And the vows, which there were spoken, 
Intertwined thy raven hair. Nevermore can be forgot. 
There, with nought but Heaven above us, Tho’ misfortune lower o’er us ; 
Hand in hand, and heart to heart, Tho’ the wreaths and flow’rs are gone ; 
Faithful vows we oft repeated, Faithful still the heart is beating, 
Never, no! no more to part: In this breast, for thee alone. 
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B2 REMEMBRANCE. 


cc. crosmm.  [August, 
DUET. 


WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK. 
Andantino. 





ist Voice. 


How full of care-less 


9d Voice. 


How full of care-less 


Piano Forte. 


joy was I, No em-pe-ror or king so gay, When childhood’s days were flowing. Thenev-er did I 





live in peace, And care touch’d not my merry face; Of grief I was not knowing. 






live in peace, And care touch’d not my merry face; Of grief I was not knowing. 








2 3 


From morn till night I then did share, 
A father’s and a mother’s care ; 

A mother’s love and blessing. 
I dreamed not they could e’er depart, 
Or grief would hither send his dart, 
While thus their love confessing. 


But now have childhood’s years gone by ; 
And never is my heart so gay : 

_ There dwelleth secret sorrow. 
Yet well I know, when comes the night, . 
When my last day hath taken flight, 
That heavenly joys shall follow. 
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